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GEORGE L. HOSSFIELD 
Former World's Champion T ypist 


Concentration 
and 
‘Typewriting 





GEORGE L. HOSSFIELD 


Record: 146 words a minute for one hour 


‘ T ~ 
“C'TUDENTS experiencing difficulty in overcoming inaccuracy can 
well afford to devote some thought to the matter of concentration. 

Errors like “teh” for “the”, or “form” for “from”, when found in 
writing, are generally a sign of failure to concentrate. 

Learn now to concentrate. It is much easier to form the habit of con- 
centrating at the beginning of a typing career than later. 

At the beginning of a test or exercise, shut the “doors” of your 
mind to every other thought but the copy before you. Keep your 
eyes glued to the copy. Do not permit an error that you have made 
spoil the remainder of your test by thinking of it or by raising 
your eyes to it; looking at it will not correct it, and may cause 
another, so keep your eyes on the copy. 

Striving for accuracy helps concentration—concentration is condu- 
cive to accuracy. Concentrate!” 


Mevags d Honus 


UNDERWOOD 
The Machine of Champions 
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Shorthand for the 
Newspaper Man 


By E. L. Yordan 


HAT are the advantages of a knowl- 
edge of shorthand to the newspaper 
man? Three years ago I put this 


question to the director of one of the best- 
known schools of journalism in the East. He 
did not answer at once, but merely pointed 
to a brief paragraph in the catalog which 
suggested that the prospective student make 
himself familiar, however superficially, with 
some system of shorthand writing. Then he 
said: 

“It will be of incalculable value to you.” 


I did not place much weight upon this dic- 
tum, but was glad he had said it, because | 
had already acquired a working knowledge 
of shorthand and had won my O. G. A If 
this knowledge was to be of further service 
to me—and for several summers at college I 
had earned half of my tuition by working as 
a stenographer—then so much the better. 


HAT was three years ago. Now, in the 

light of some professional experience in 
the newspaper field, I feel that I can add a 
number of details to the director’s prophecy. 

It was a source of amazement to me, when 
I first entered a newspaper office, to see how 
many of the reporters used shorthand. I 
do not know whether the fact is generally 
known, but it is true that about seven out of 
ten of the younger generation of reporters 
take down their notes in shorthand. I used 
to watch them come in, sit down at their 
typewriters and pull out a small notebook full 
of pot-hooks. 


This knowledge of shorthand, so wide- 
spread now in the newspaper profession, is 
evident with the old-timers as well. I used 
to laugh to see some of the notes these older 
men made—the style was frightful! And it 
was easy to see the reason for that: They 
had realized the value, not to say the neces- 
sity, of a knowledge of the abbreviating art, 
and had tried to acquire it as quickly as pos- 
sible in their limited spare time. The hand 
they wrote was not very artistic, but it was 
nevertheless highly serviceable 


NE of the prime requisites of newspaper 

work, as every layman knows, is speed. 
Here again shorthand plays a considerable 
role. The faster a man can do his work in 
a newspaper office the more valuable he is, 
provided, of course, that he doesn’t sacrifice 
too much to the idea of speed. 

In my own case, I can truthfully say that 
I would not have been able to handle the 
first job that fell to my lot had it not been 
for my shorthand training. I was assigned 
to cover sermons. Of all newspaper work, 
reporting of this kind demands, to a greater 
extent than perhaps any other, the ability to 
write shorthand, and to write it at a moderate 
speed. 

Other men who had been given similar 
assignments, but who did not know short- 
hand, were forced to resort to what I con- 
sidered queer and unnecessary practices. Their 
one concern was to get a copy of the sermon, 
for without it they were quite helpless. Often 
they failed to get the copy, and next day 
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they found themselves in a quandary in 
church, for one can never be too sure of 
what a speaker is going to say, as circum- 
stances vary. In the course of a very mild 
sermon the preacher may sometimes sud- 
denly digress to make a remark of intense 
news value, and then a copy which does not 
contain that remark is of little help. 

Again, it is dangerous to misquote a 
speaker. During the recent church clash 
between Modernists and Fundamentalists the 
reporter assigned to that work had to watch 
his step constantly. The friction often pro- 
duced very lively sparks, and then only exact 
quotation would protect the reporter with his 
editor while at the same time being fair to 
the preacher. 

I remember one occasion on which my 
shorthand notes saved me from possible em- 
barrassment. I was assigned to cover a small 
church in downtown New York. The sermon 
went rather mildly for a while, but as soon 
as the clergyman warmed up he began to 
arraign by name several well-known men. 
The charges, although not of a sensational 
nature, were, however, strong enough to elicit 
some comment and a few letters. 

One of them suggested that the clergy- 
man had been misquoted, and my editor 
promptly took up the matter with me. Just 
as promptly I read to him the page of my 
notebook where I had set down that portion 
of the sermon and satisfied him that my 
report was verbatim. 


UT far more important than the idea of 

protection is the fact that shorthand will 
often help the reporter to obtain a better 
story. Time and again I have been able to 
make my story more complete and more 
accurate in details by merely jotting down 
quick side-remarks often made in the course 
of a conversation or an interview. As news- 
papers are coming to realize the importance 
of full, accurate, verbatim reports, the value 
of the shorthand art is bound to be more 
and more appreciated. 
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I have said that shorthand is a valuable 
asset to the reporter. I now wish to add that 
it is just as much of an asset to the “rewrite 
man.” <A part of the rewrite man’s job is 
to take messages over the telephone. The 
quicker he can get the message, the less time 
he will have to spend in a stuffy booth and 
the more time he will have left to write his 
copy. Is it a wonder, then, that a large per- 
centage of rewrite men today use shorthand 
in taking down telephone messages? 

Just as shorthand has been a boon to the 
reporter and the rewrite man, it has as surel) 
helped many others engaged in different news- 
paper work. The secretary to the city editor 
tells me that he uses shorthand in taking 
down the assignments for the reporters every 
morning. In this way he helps the editor 
complete his list in the minimum time, at the 
same time saving himself considerable effort 


DO not know what schools of journalism, 

where young men and women are supposed 
to be trained in newspaper work, are doing 
in the matter of shorthand training. The 
school I attended suggested it, as I have indi- 
cated; but I will venture to prophesy that in 
a few years all these schools will either re 
quire a knowledge of shorthand—as they now 
require a knowledge of typewriting—or teac! 
it as a part of their curriculum. 

This day will come as surely as the news 
paper has evolved from the time of th 
“butcher-reporter.” I believe it will be as 
much of a prerequisite in the newspaper offic: 
as typewriting is today. The modern news 
paper, demanding as it does greater accuracy 
as well as fuller reporting, calls insistently 
for a knowledge of shorthand. 

With shorthand the bugaboo of “misquot 
ing” will be largely done away with. By 
using it a writer may make an occasional 
shorthand error, but he is not so apt t 
attribute partly false statements as he is by 
trusting blindly to memory or the dubious 
speed of longhand. 








Broadcastin 
Shorthand 


via the air! 


eachers’ Association, 


granted to all who qualify. 





Another Radio Shorthand Contest 


Monday evening, February 8, at nine o'clock, the New York Municipal 
Station, WNYC, in conjunction with the New York City Gregg 
will conduct another shorthand contest 


Dictations will be 90 and 100 words a minute for students; 90 and 100 
words a minute for teachers; 100 and 120 words for stenographers. 
Gold medals will be awarded the winners in each event and certificates 


Mr. Charles Lee Swem will officiate. 
TUNE IN ON WAVE LENGTH 526 METERS! 
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Hurrah for Lincoln ! 


By Octavia Roberts 


Copyright, 1923, by the Christian Science 
Publishing Society 


[Reprinted in shorthand from the Christian 
Science Monitor, by special permission of 
the author and publishers) 





In the High, Piercing V cice the Crowds Knew So Well, He Called Out: “Thank Y ou, Sonny” 
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Official Records 


Twentieth International Typewriting Contest 


Held at Aeolian Hall, New York City, Saturday, December 12, 1925 


WORLD’S TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP. One hour’s writing from printed copy. 


Class 1 


Open to 


typists. Prizes: Winner to bear title of World’s Champion Typist; Gold Medal; and name placed on nex 
ronse Trophy; Silver Medal to the second; Bronze Medal to the third 
Gross Net a A 
MACHINE NAME STROKES Worps Errors Worps Mriwnvurt: 
Underwood Albert Tangora (New Jersey)...... ..41109 8222 42 7802 130 
Underwood George L. Hossfield (New Jersey)......40170 8034 24 7794 130 
Underwood Bessie Friedman (New York)....... .37807 7561 34 7221 120 
Underwood Barney Stapert (New Jersey)....... ..-39208 7842 72 7122 119 
Underwood Minnie Regelmeyer (New Jersey).......36164 7233 40 6833 114 
Class 2 
WORLD'S AMATEUR TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP. Thirt minutes’ writing from printed 
copy. Open to all Amateur typists who have not previously won this event Prices: Winner to bear 
title of ““World’s Amateur Champion Typist’; Gold Medal to first Medal t second; Bronze 
Medal to third. 
Net 
Gross Net Worps a 
MACHINE NAME STROKES Worps Errors Worps Min 
Underwood Cortez W. Peters (Washington, D. C.)..18896 3779 20 3579 119 
Underwood Howard G. Pfrommer (New York)..... 18459 3692 24 3452 115 
Underwood Arthur F. Neuenhaus (New Jersey)..... 18169 3634 24 3394 113 
Underwood Josephine Pitisan (New York).......... 17990 3598 28 3318 111 
Underwood Stella Willins (New York)... 16345 3269 7 3199 107 
Underwood Ruth Martin. (Oregon)......... 16563 3313 17 3143 105 
Underwood Irma Wright (Toronto, Canada) .. 17829 3566 45 3116 104 
Underwood Rosalie Freda (New York).... . 15277 3055 6 2995 100 
Underwood Anne Groziak (Illinois)................. 15786 3157 18 2977 99 
Underwood Florence J. Wilkins (Toronto, Canada) ..17127 3425 49 2935 98 
Underwood Doris Liftchild (New York)............ 13848 2770 12 2650 88 
Underwood Celia Gawareski (Connecticut)...... . 10888 2178 42 1758 55 


; WORLD'S SCHOOL NOVICE TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP. Fiftcen minutes’ writing 
printed copy. Open to all students who have not used the machine in any way previous to August 
1924, and who have been trained solely by and at the school from which entry is made. Entries must 
be made by teachers in charge. Prizes Winner to bear title of ‘“‘World’s School Novice Champ 
Typist’; the World's School Novice Championship Trophy; Gold Medal to the winner; Silver Meda 
second; Bronze Medal to third. School entering winner will hold Trophy for one year—Trophy ¢ 
engraved with name of school and student 

Net 
Gross Net Worps a 

MACHINE NAME STROKES Worps Errors Worps Mriwnvutt 

Underwood Margaret Simon, Metropolitan Business 

College, Cleveland, Ohio......... - 6744 1349 21 1139 76 
Underwood Katherine FE. Moran, Laurel Business 

School, Meriden, Connecticut......... 6048 1210 13 1080 72 
Underwood Clara Eckert, Drake Business School, 

Paterson, New Jersey.........cccceee 5188 1038 6 978 65 
Underwood Eleanor B. Zimmerman, Senior High 

School, New Britain, Connecticut..... 5379 1076 12 956 64 
Underwood Irene M. Anderson, Senior High School, 

New Britain, Connecticut............. 4964 993 24 753 50 
Royal Helen A. Grinnell, Thibodeau Business 

College, Fall River, Massachusetts.... 4143 829 11 719 48 
Underwood Helen Vanderbeck, Drake Business 

School, Paterson, New Jersey........ 5852 1170 50 670 45 
Underwood John McNeice, High School of Commerce, 

. BOs cc nccctsadeucsehs 4910 982 49 492 33 
Underwood David Soloff, High School of Commerce, 

Yonkers, New York...... ces 5074 1015 56 455 30 


Underwood 


Class 3 
















Louisa H. Baker, High School 
merce, Yonkers, New York 
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The World’s Typewriting 
Championship 


Competition for the New Kimball Trophy 


Reported by Charles Lee 


LL who witnessed the recent Inter- 
national Typewriting Contest held 
in Aeolian Hall on December 


twelfth last, must agree that it was a 
spectacle worth viewing. For the first 
time since the early contests in Madison 
Square Garden, this, the most important 
typewriting event of the year, was given 
an appropriate setting 


Contest Under 
New Auspices 


years the 

contest has been 

eld in some far- 

away room in con- 

nection with the 

Business Show, 

where make-shift 

quarters were pro- 

vided, the spec- 

tators herded be- 

hind a rail, and 

only those in the 

front row could 

actually see what 

took place. But 

this year the In- ce ; 
ternational Contest became an institution o! 
itself. For, during the year, the huge trophy 
which has been contested for annually was 
withdrawn from competition by the Business 
Show and given permanently into the cus- 
tody of the Underwood Typewriter Company 
This left nothing to compete for, but Mr. 
J. N. Kimball, the manager of the contests, 
with characteristic energy and foresight, de- 
cided not only that the contests should be 
continued, in the interest of typing, but that 
they should also be conducted in a manner 
befitting their tradition. Mr. Kimball, him- 
self, put up a new trophy, a beautiful bronze 
plaque containing a symbolic history of writ- 
ing from the early cuneiform characters 
down to the typewriter; with the names of 
all the typing champions from the date of 
the first International Contest. 


Other 


Swem 


With the trophy 
provided, Mr. Kim- 
ball then wisely 
chose Aeolian Hall 
for the first con- 
test under the new 
auspices. Here, 
then, on the eve- 
ning of the twelfth 
of December, were 
gathered on the 
stage, where sing- 
ers and artists of 
note have often 
displayed their 
talent, the fastest 
typists of the day, 
divided into three 
classes, the profes- 
sional, amateur, 
and novice classes. 

An agreeable innovation was the 
numbering of each contestant. Be- 
side each typist was a standard 
displaying a number, which was 
keyed with the writer’s name on 
the official program in the hands 
of each spectator 


Crowd Sees Contest in Comfort 


The popularity of the event was indicated 
by the great demand for tickets to the Hall 
These were issued free to all teachers, stu- 
dents, and others interested in typing, but 
unfortunately the Hall was not big enough 
probably no hall would be—for the demand. 
There were five or six requests for each 
ticket available, so that many had to be dis 
appointed. A deplorable circumstance was 
that many who did possess tickets did not 
make use of them, with the consequence that 
others who could have attended were thus 
deprived of the pleasure. The Hall, however, 
was fairly full when the contest began. 

Promptly at eight o'clock, Judge Kimball 
blew the starting whistle and the nervous, 
waiting contestants started off with a merry) 
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patter of keys. Professional, amateur, and 
novice left the starting mark together; the 
novice to write for fifteen minutes, the ama- 
teur for thirty minutes, and the professional 
to maintain his or her nerve-racking pace for 
a full hour. 

It was early evident that the race in the 
professional class would be between Mr. 
Tangora, the defending champion, and Mr. 
Hossfield, a previous champion now returning 
to the lists after a year’s absence. And as 
the results showed after checking and re- 
checking of the papers, these two writers 
were separated by the narrow margin of eight 
words in the hour’s writing, this margin being 
in Mr. Tangora’s favor. Mr. Tangora wrote 
188 words more than Mr. Hossfield, but he 
made 18 more errors, so that when the 
penalty was deducted for errors and the net 
total of words arrived at, it was found that 
the championship hinged entirely upon the 
margin of a single error. One error more, 
either way, would have changed the result 
of the contest. 


Championship Decided by One Error 


Mr. Tangora thus successfully defended his 
title of World's Typewriting Champion, an 
honor which is the more deserved by being 
defended against the competition of a worthy 
foe. It was indeed a thrilling sight to see 
these two masters of the machine racing 
through an hour’s test, neck and neck, and to 
have the winner emerge with a margin so 
narrow as to be almost negligible (8/60 of 
a word). Mr. Tangora’s net speed was 
130 2/60 words a minute, Mr. Hossfield’s 
129 54/60 words a minute. This is the third 
year in succession that Mr. Tangora has won 
the title, the previous champion being Mr. 
Hossfield, who held it for four years. 


The Other Professional Records 


Next in order after Mr. Tangora and Mr. 
Hossfield, came Miss Bessie Friedman, Mr. 
Barney Stapert, and Miss Minnie Regel- 
meyer, all of the elite in the typing world. 
Miss Friedman has for several years been 
one of the leading contenders for champion- 
ship honors, and has the distinction of being 
the fastest woman operator in the world, 
being beaten in recent years only by Mr. 
Tangora and Mr. Hossfield. Mr. Stapert, 
competing for the first time in the profes- 
sional class (having won the amateur event 
last year) made a very creditable record in 
taking fourth place in the hour’s writing. 


Newcomer Captures Amateur Title 


The winner in the amateur class, writing 
for thirty minutes, proved to be Mr. Cortez 
Peters, a neweomer to the contests. Mr. 
Peters, in capturing this event, makes a note- 
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worthy record for himself. Not long out « 
high school and possessing no special training 
but that which he has himself provided in his 
leisure hours at night, he came up from 
Washington unannounced and established him- 
self as the premier writer in the amateur 
class. 

He was graduated from the Paul Dunbar 
High School, Weehington, D. C., in 1923, and 
since then has hecn employed as a stenogra 
pher in Washington. Mr. Peters’ net record 
was 119 words a minute. 

The winner of second place was Mr: 
Howard G. Pfrommer, of New York. Mr 
Pfrommer’s last typewriting contest was in 
1921 when he was rated among” the leaders 
His “comeback” in taking second place after 
an absence of four years, is an achievement 
of note. He is now a member of the Under 
wood Demonstrating Staff. 

Third place was taken by Mr. Arthur F 
Neuenhaus, of Paterson, New Jersey, with a 
record of 113 words a minute. 


Ohio Champion Takes Novice Event 


In the novice class, Miss Margaret Simon, 
a student of the Metropolitan Business Col- 
lege, Cleveland, Ohio, won first place, with a 
record of 76 words a minute, one word better 
than the speed that made her Private School 
Champion of her State in October. This 
division is exclusively for students who have 
used the typewriter but a year and who have 
been trained solely by the school from whic! 
they enter. Miss Simon wrote for fifteen 
minutes, making a gross total of 1,349 words 
with but twenty-one errors. 

Second place was taken by Miss Katherine 
E. Moran, of the Laurel Business School, 
Meriden, Connecticut, with seventy-two words 
a minute; and third by Miss Clara Eckert, of 
the Drake Business School, Paterson, New 
Jersey, writing sixty-five words a minute. 


More Power to Writers and Judge! 


From this first success of the International 
Contest under the new auspices, we expect 
the event to grow until we shall see on the 
platform in future years every sectional and 
intersectional champion of the United States 
all competing for the premier honors ot the 
typing world, whether in the novice, amateur, 
or professional division. This, indeed, Judge 
Kimball predicts. 

Years ago when Miss Fritz won the first 
championship, writing at eighty-six words a 
minute, he predicted that one day the speed 
would be one hundred and fifty words a 
minute net. It has not yet reached that 
speed, but so near have the recent champions 
come to it (144 words a minute) that we look 
confidently forward to the realization 
everything which Mr. Kimball promises. 
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Do You Laugh? 


By Thomas Monahan, in “Nuggets” 
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The Value of Repetition 


HE learning and rapid writing of short- 
hand is largely the result of habit 
mental and motor. And repetition plays 

e most important part in habit formation 
An understanding of how these habits are 
formed, and the part that repetition plays in 
forming them will enable you to reach your 
goal much more quickly. 

We assume that since you are reading these 
pages you are ambitious and desire to make 
your work, every moment of it, count in re- 
sults. For this reason we shall discuss some 
of the features of repetition that have brought 
real results for others; and you may consider 
vourself safe in applying the principles in 
our own work. 


To Pay Attention Pays! 


The first point with which we shall deal 
is that of attention. The learning of any 
process is greatly hastened by giving it un- 
divided attention. If you would progress in 
learning to perform an act accurately and 
with facility, your attention must be devoted 
earnestly to what you are doing. Conse- 
quently, in order to make the best progress, 
you must learn to give intensive attention to 
your work. 


Practice Right 


Another point is to put into action as soon 
as possible the principles you have learned 
This is where repetition comes in. It is 
what psychologists term the law of exercise. 
The old adage “Practice makes perfect” is 
certainly true of shorthand, but you must 
remember in this regard that to practice 
incorrectly or in the wrong way is only 
perfecting yourself in an imperfection. Repe- 
tition practice alone will not accomplish much. 
It must be done in the right way. 

Being consistent in your writing is another 
phase of repetition; that is, if you decide to 
use the phrase in our, you should never allow 


yourself to write the two words separately 
Just one single exception tends to destroy 
your confidence and seriously affects all your 
writing. 


Per 5 ist 


Create in yourself eagerness, enthusiasm, 
and a desire to do your work as accurately 
as you can, and at the same time as quickly 
as you can. Make yourself fairly burn with 
a desire for action, and back it up with that 
requisite to all great things—stick-to-it-ive- 
ness. What you do of your own volition is 
more quickly learned than if you acquire it 
through force of will power. 

Train Your Brain to Instant Decision 

As we have seen, the writing of shorthand 
involves both mental and motor action. It 
is important to form the habit of decision in 
dealing with new outlines. In taking dicta 
tion it is far better to write an incorrect out 
line for a new word, if you do it instantly, 
than to ponder over it. This habit can be 
formed only by taking dictation involving 
some new words, and here again repetition 
comes in. The writing of a word once is not 
going to form a habit. In your reading back 
you can make a note of the incorrectly writ- 
ten outline and correct it Then give it 
repetition practice 


Train Your Hand to Instant Action 


The motor side of habit formation is also 
important. The execution of an outline ac- 
curately and quickly is merely the result of 
habit acquired through repetition. Therefore 
you should give a great amount of careful 
thought and practice to the individual strokes 
and their various combinations. In doing this, 
pay particular attention to proper movement, 
which is, after all, merely the result of a 
mental impulse exercised through motor ac- 
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tion. The mere recalling of an outline is of 
little value unless you can execute it quickly 
and accurately. 

After acquiring the proper mental concep- 
tion of a stroke or an outline by careful 
analysis, you should execute it over and over 
until the impulse becomes a habit through the 
repetition of motor execution. In the writing 
of shorthand most of the forms are merely 
recalled and written because they have been 
so written on numerous occasions before. 


February, 1926 


Thus you see the value of repetition. 

As a last word, we would say repetition 
should begin with the first lesson and be 
continued until you are writing at least 150 
words a minute on new matter. From this 
point on there is but little value to be gained 
from writing an article over and over; pos- 
sibly two or three writings is sufficient after 
arriving at this stage. But whenever a new 
word is encountered, repetition practice is the 
prescription that will make it a part of you 


The New Plates 


EGINNING in this number we are pre- 

senting a new series of lesson plates 
which you will find wonderfully interesting 
and valuable. 


Reading 


There are four phases to the work you 
should do on each plate. First the reading 
phase: You should read each word in the 
plate and make a mental picture of the prin- 
ciple involved. If you encounter a word that 
causes you trouble in 
reading, find out the 
reason; generally, you 
need a little more re- 
view on the principle 
involved. Then you 
should strengthen your 
knowledge of the 
principle by writing a 
few additional words 


The Gregg - 


Winter Girl gait until you are 


rately as it is to draw it with deliberation 
In all your practice you should aim to do 
what you ultimately must do. Do not write 
shorthand as you would play a game of 
chess, taking all evening for two moves. Short- 
hand is a game of quick decision and action 


Continuity Drill 


The third phase is that of continuous writ- 
ing. After you have prepared the plate in 
the way suggested, you are ready to take 
dictation on it. Your 
first writing should 
be at a speed that is 
within your ability, 
gradually forcing 
yourself out of this 


writing it rapidly 
Finish your practice 
with a last writing at 


illustrating it. Try to nf! oe a slow rate that will 

add these words to Py | enable you to make 

your shorthand vo- i a the best notes pos- 
, —_ “ : _s 

cabulary. Do not oe OT FS ) sible. 

memorize them by yw = 

rote but by principle. gree?’ or Transcribing 





— . ood  * The fourth phase is 
Writing Practice pigs ) ‘KS that of transcribing 
i J~pRo— «-\ Read your notes, and 
The second phase is e J ‘\ in doing so be severe 
that of practice. After fT =. vt in your criticisms 
studying the construc- f Xs Remember you learn 
tion of the word by Pi la to write shorthand 
principle, practice it eo = S \ by writing it, and 
until you can write it \3 likewise you learn to 
fluently. In doing eo’ read shorthand by 
this practice strive — = = — c reading it. 
for fluency and speed Ps I = As a last sugges- 
in writing combined Z tion, keep in mind 


with accuracy. It is 
just as easy to learn 
to execute a form 
rapidly and accu- 


Designed by Elsie Carlson 
Walker High School, Walker, Wisconsin 


that about ninety-five 
per cent of the work 
must be done by yeu 
yourself, 
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A Wordsign Chart 


Practice these wordsigns down, up, and across the columns, and diagonally in 
all directions, until you can read all the words im any order in two minutes 
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Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzle No. 12 


Submitted for the Gregg Writer Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzle Collection 


By Kryn Rynbrand 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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a rr) os 8 € 
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a 
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Horizontal Vertical 
1 A fruit 1 Garret 
4 Ardent 2 A part of speech 
7 Endeavor; attempt 3 Plural of word meaning illumination 
8 Definite article 4 To throw or push out 
9 The emotion excited by happiness 5 A steep rocky ravine 
10 In aroused and intent mental state 6 Wide public favor; fame 
11 A garland for the head 13 Transgression of the law of God 
12 Am, 18, r ire not able 14 Solely 
13 To sigh with a sudden heaving of the breast 15 Even adjustment; counterpoise 
16 The sixth 18 A shorthand 
month of the system 
+ Key to Shorthand Cross-W ord 19 Falesty 
12 Music sung ‘ criticise 
or played by Puzzle No. 11 21 Sullen; 
the windows moody 
of ladies . - . (adverb) 
in the January Gre Writer 
18 Delighted; . oe 22 Shawls or 
happy furs 
20 To rest on 24 The blade of 
the knees ‘ iad | a skate 
21 Considerable 7 \—| + |— A \a A \o —| eo WW ¢ | 25 The past 
: . " git?” 
in degree; 7 Fe a 4a es tense of “‘si 
large ' 
23 One who 216 le f —|« 2 
writes - 7 
25 A vehicle A a! © | as zie —lel— e 
with runners 
26 Consisting of ° ? ‘le -—l|o - “ 
or like ebony; 
black or dark — o|¢ Whe | ~ 
27 Infinitive of 
verb meaning ot al AN Bt Os sjieo|7 
. - 
to exist e an , a es 
28 Spacious; < _ . > 
sufficient —Ilo ele tlie —! « 
29 Merriment 
30 Plague; A ile |— -|\e oj} *i|—|e 
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Vitality vs. Efficiency 


METROPOLITAN newspaper some 
A time ago conducted a very interesting 

experiment. It was to determine the 
vitality of the average business girl. The 
young lady selected for the experiment was 
a stenographer of New York City, whose 
working hours were from nine to five-thirty. 
For several days she was kept under observa- 
tion, examinations being made in the mornings 
before she commenced work and in the late 
afternoons when she was finished for the day. 
It was found that she lost an average of ten 
per cent of her total vitality every day she 
worked. 

This sounds serious; but, on the other hand 
f this loss she regained seven per cent each 
night. Of course, that is serious—that three 
per cent. Eventually, on this basis, her vital- 
ity would be nil and she would become a 
nervous wreck; but this loss is made up on 
Sunday, a day of recuperation or at least of 
change from the daily occupation which, in 
itself, constitutes a relaxation and aids in 
the rebuilding of exhausted tissues. 

The object of the experiment was to deter- 
mine the relation between vitality and effi- 
ciency. According to the article, very little 
of definite information was collected, but 
there was sufficient to indicate that without 
question there is a distinct connection between 
ilertness and vitality. 

We have often listened to the boast of the 
stenographer who has danced most of the 
ight and does his or her best work the day 
following. Maybe, if absolutely necessary ! 
There is an added stimulation engendered by 
1 period of excitement and carried over some- 
times into the tasks that must be done after- 
vards. But what about the reaction—that 
lull, afternoon feeling when the stimulation 
s exhausted and the vitality is low? 

The profession of stenography—and par- 
ticularly the profession of the secretary—calls 
for an unusual degree of alertness. Short- 
hand writing, when it is not a machine-like 
thing, calls for quick decisions—when a new 
word, a new phrase, or an odd combination 
bobs up. The business of the secretary is to 
anticipate, to look ahead and determine the 
wants of the chief and thus obviate the neces- 


sity of his calling attention to them himself. 
He may tell his stenographer or an office boy 
what he wants and expects them to do, but 
the secretary, always on the alert, sees the 
need as soon as he does, sometimes before, 
and meets it instantly. 

We Americans are, as a rule, as prodigal 
of our vitality as we are of everything else. 
We draw on our individual store of vitality 
as we have drawn on the resources of the 
country, carelessly, sometimes greedily, with 
little thought of conservation or replacement. 
Not until a crisis arises do we give thought 
to the need of rebuilding. 

Mental alertness is undoubtedly one of the 
chief assets of the fast shorthand writer or 
of the secretary. Writing at 150 words a 
minute on unfamiliar matter, new problems 
arise almost every second; working in a busy 
office, meeting customers, answering the tele- 
phone, the problems are no less exacting and 
call for no small amount of vitality and men- 
tal quickness. And undoubtedly alertness is 
dependent more than anything else upon a 
well-conserved stock of vitality. It is worth 
a thought to the ambitious stenographer or 
secretary. 


“Never Two Alike” 


HAT caption caught our eye in looking 

over an old copy of “Remington Notes” 
the other day, and the little article itself 
proved equally interesting! Unless you read 
it when it first appeared, the article will 
bring to your attention a possibility you prob- 
bably never before thought of, even though 
you may have discovered that your own ma 
chine has a little different “feel” from the 
others in the office. 

Formerly it was believed that typewriting 
less easy to identify than pen writing 

The fact is that it is impossible to conceal 
identity of any typewriter on which a document is 
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written, provided the machine itself can be located. 

Typewriters are very much like people. The Good 
Book says we are all made in the image of our 
Maker, and yet no two of us were ever made exactly 
alike. And typewriters are the same way. 

Every typewriter has its own peculiarities. They 
have their own individual “finger prints”—just like 
humans. Usually these peculiarities are so slight 
that the naked or untrained eye cannot detect them, 
but the magnifying glass reveals them—that and the 
trained eye of the expert on typewriting. These 
experts tell us that the chance of the same identical 
characteristics repeating themselves in two different 
typewriters is about one in four billion. When you 
consider that the typewriters in use in the world 
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today are measured by a few millions, and it takes 
a thousand million to make a billion, you've ¢ 
the answer. 

Peculiarities in handwriting may be imitated, a: 
sometimes successfully imitated, but there is 
chance of imitating the peculiarities of the individua! 
typewriter, And there the matter stands. 


“Remington Notes” may be had by an 
typist or student of typing who requests th: 
Remington Typewriter Company to mail it t 
him. We always enjoy this little quarterly 
and recommend it to our readers, too! 


eee 
English Through Shorthand 


By J. N. Kimball 


International Typewriting Contest Manager 


GOOD many years ago, or in the 

language of Pinafore, “when I was 

young and charming,” I had charge of 
the shorthand and typewriting classes in the 
then biggest Y. M. C. A. branch in the coun- 
try. It was a night school, and many other 
things were in the curriculum, among them 
English. I was naturally somewhat surprised, 
one day, when the teacher in the English de- 
partment told me that it was almost unneces- 
sary for the young men of my class to go 
into his, “for,” said he, “the stuff you give 
them, and the training they get from both 
shorthand and typewriting, gives the boys 
fully as large a vocabulary, and fully as much 
training in the use of that vocabulary, as any 
teacher of English can give in the same 
length of time.” Of course I thought he was 
handing me a left-handed compliment, but he 
assured me that he meant every word of it. 

Maybe I never would have thought of it 
again, had it not been for a circumstance 
which came my way a short time ago. The 
New York Herald-Tribune offered prizes to 
school pupils for an abbreviated essay on the 
advantages of Business Shows, and I was 
asked to be “judge” and pick the winner. 
There were hundreds of replies, and I had 
to read them all. At first I selected some- 
thing like twenty, and then began to run them 
through the sifting machine, until only three 
were left—the winners—and those I delivered 
to the newspaper in question. 

There was no point raised as to the cor- 
rectness of my judgment, but it was remarked 
that I had chosen three that were written on 
the typewriter. And then something made 
me go back and re-examine those essays, and 





I found that, without any possibility of error, 
the forty that were written on the machine 
were far and away better than any written 
with the pen, and the reason was quickly 
apparent. The typists were better fitted in 
English, had a much larger vocabulary, and 
were better acquainted with the use of words 
than were the pen writers. 

In talking with a well-known magazine 
editor a short time afterwards he told me 
that he was well aware of the fact—and s 
was I when I came to think of it. It was 
only a piece off the same fabric that the 
English teacher had cut for me. There is 
absolutely no question that the students of 
shorthand and typewriting are, as a rule 
better versed in usable English than even the 
pupils of strictly English classes. The reason 
is obvious—familiarity with anything comes 
from handling, and the shorthand student 
handles many more words than the student 
of any other branch, and if the practice mat- 
ter is cared for properly there~is little need 
for other English training. 

As for punctuation, capitalization, etc., the 
same idea applies, for to get out notes on the 
machine requires that these things be mas 
tered, and there is nothing that teaches spel! 
ing half so well. Taken all in all, I am not 
in harmony with some principals who are 
much perturbed over the advance made by 
commercial education, for I am absolutely 
certain that the ordinary commercial course 
gives a finished product that, in English at 
least, cannot and is not equalled by man) 
academic courses. 

Maybe I am not correct, but facts are facts, 
and the cases I have mentioned are facts 
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ART ands CREDENTIALS 
“DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E.ULRICH 


Stenographers’ Contest Shows 
Better Style in Shorthand Notes 


First Prize 
Ingeborg L. Johnson, 1028 Greenleaf St., Evanston, Illimois 


Second Prize 
George Anna Morgan, 417 N. Jefferson St., Marshall, Missouri 


Third Prize 


W. H. Campbell, County Court House, Beaumont, Texas 


readers, opened in September to decide 

this season’s honors in shorthand style, 
closed with thirty-two more contestants en- 
tered than we had last year, and after review- 
ing the many fine specimens received, I want 
to say that we are proud of our Gregg 
stenographers! Every letter that accom- 
panied the specimens came from an ambitious 
and enthusiastic Greggite, eager to excel in 
his or her particular field of endeavor. I 
shall quote from a few of these letters, and 
regret that space in these pages will not per- 
mit me to quote from all of them. 

After the first examination of the specimens 
six were set aside as possibilities for the 
prizes. A minute and critical examination 
ruled out three more, leaving three in com- 
petition for the prizes. The beautiful page 
of notes submitted by Miss Ingeborg L. 
Johnson easily took first place, and the first 
prize—a gold O. G. A. ring—was awarded 
to her. 

Second place was taken by Miss George 
Anna Morgan. She submitted a truly artistic 
specimen of notes, very gratifying to the eye 
for its fluency and good forms. The second 
prize—the de luxe edition of the Gregg Short- 
hand Dictionary—was awarded to her. 

That left Mr. W. H. Campbell in posses- 


Tees contest between our stenographer 


sion of third place and the silver and enamel 
O. G. A. ring. It will be easy for you to 
guess that Mr. Campbell is a court reporter. 
Just look at the small, light, compact outlines 
that he writes! If he had paid a little more 
attention to the correct writing of », b, and 
some of the other curves, he probably would 
have given Miss Johnson a good run for 
first place. 

Once again we have evidence of the lasting 
impressions of a teacher’s training—it will 
always reveal itself in the work of the student 
no matter how far removed from the training 
stage the student may be. This was evidenced 
by the specimens received in this contest. 
Miss Johnson, stenographer in the High 
School at Evanston, Illinois, for the past 
three and a half years, is still writing the 
same fluent and beautiful style that she was 
taught to write by her teacher, Miss Rutheda 
Hunt. Mr. Campbell, trained twenty years 
ago by Mr. Garnett Hall, then court reporter 
for the Sixtieth District Court, Beaumont, 
Texas, wrote the fine specimen you see repro- 
duced here. Miss Morgan does not tell us 
who her teacher was, but any teacher might 
well be proud of her ability to train such an 
excellent writer. 

Forty-four Honorable Mention prizes were 
awarded in the contest this year as against 
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fifteen awarded last year, which goes to show 
that “every day in every way the stenogra 
phers’ writing is getting better and better.” 
Among the noteworthy papers, too, were speci- 
mens from India, Peru, England, Alaska, 
Philippine Islands, Hawaii, and Canada, 
which were among those received from other 
lands. Many kinds of, business and profes- 
sions were represented—the educational and 
legal professions predominating. 

We were heartilg.glad to see so many 
young men enteréd. this year—there were 
almost as many of them as there were of 
young women, which tends to dispel the idea 
that stenography is “a girl’s job.” 

Many O. G. A. membership certificates 
were awarded to cemtestants who were not 
members and whose.siotes qualified. We bid 
these folks welcome,to the mighty Order of 
Gregg Artists, and hope that their member- 
ship certificates will be an inspiration to go 
on with the good work they have begun 

Now, all of you folks get busy on the 
O. G. A. Contest and let us see what you 
can do! 


Honorable Mentions 


Awarded 


R. R. Reed, Big Rapids, Michigan 
Elizabeth Feusi, Douglas, Alaska 
Sergeant Leon T. Camp, London, Canada 
Mrs, Ethel Holt, Lima, Peru 

Henrietta Kusch, Cleveland, Ohio 

Dora Gotlieb, Bronx, New York 

Anna Cantor, Brooklyn, New York 
Anton E. Patak, Carlstadt, New Jersey 
Olive M. Johnson, Chicago, Illinois 
Marie A. Bower, London, England 
Rose Yomner, New York, New York 
Evelyn S. Thunberg, Joliet, Illinois 
Hilma Haugen, Albert Lea, Minnesota 
Margie Carpenter, Belding, Michigan 
Mary T. Griffin, New York, New York 
Mabel P. Navarre, Detroit, Michigan 
Ruth MacKean, Grand Forks, North Dakota 
Gertrude C. Lazar, Springfield, Illinois 
Violet E. Olsen, Evanston, Illinois 
Ruth Merrill, Naugatuck, Connecticut 
Elisabeth R. Kuhnle, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Katherine Gaudino, Globe, Arizona 
Katherine Ernzen, Batavia, Illinois 

Joe Cleveland, Peru, Kansas 

Saul Schimel, St. Louis, Missouri 

Naomi Rosenberg; Spokane, Washington 
Eunice Salisbury, Independence, Kansas 
Hilda Brown, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Myrtle Oslund, Litchfield, Minnesota 
Eleanor Kumbhera, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Eugenio Juarez, San Antonio, Texas 
Clara Redies, Holyoke, Colorado 
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First Prize 
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Submitted by Ingebora L. Johnson 


Evanston, Illinois 
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Second Prize 
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Submitted by George Anna Morgan 
Marshall, Missouri 


Alice E. Barker, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Dewey Parthun, Joliet, Illinois 

Hazel Virden, Decatur, Illinois 

Mary E Lillie, Buffalo, New York 

Lena Ligocki, Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Helen Krasnow, New York, New York 
Catherine O’ Rourke, Whiting, Indiana 
Ruth Fowler, Strawberry Ridge, Pennsylvania 
Marie Smith, Aurora, Illinois 

Edith Ourada, Menominee, Michigan 
Elfrieda Suche, San Antonio, Texas 

John Boldin, Ely, Minnesota 


1D sa f . 
Bits trom 
Contest Letters 


OU will ny previous letter that 

I learned m rege” in Liverpool under 
Mr. and Mrs. Jakeman and Mr. Crockett in 
1916, more as a matter of something to do 
than necessity, and now I have found it very 
useful. Although I only took the N. U. T. 
certificate for 60 words per minute (with 
distinction) I found that after six years (not 
having used the shorthand at all during that 
time) I was able to fill a secretarial gap in 
this office, and managed it all right. | then 
accompanied my husband to Europe for a 
vacation and am now permanently on the staff 
of the above firm (Messrs. Duncan Fox & 
Company, Lima, Peru). I believe my short 
hand speed in actual work must be about 
100 w. p. m. in English and about 60 w. p. m. 
in Spanish, and although I am not at the 
beginning of my career (having been seven 
years in the Liverpool Post Office before 
marriage), I am always ambitious to ente 
for any extra qualifications in any line at all 

Mrs. Ethel Holt, Lima, Peru 


Enclosed is my co or the Stenographers 
O. G. A. Cont sent in my copy for 
the O. G. A. test once, but it was not satis 
factory The criticism was that my notes 
had good fluency, but not enough control. |! 
haven't tried since then. I have been working 
for the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, 195 Broadway, for the last four 
und a half vears as a stenographer. I have 
practiced this test over and over again and 
am going to try again for the O. G. A 
membership. I often try to take dictation 
over the radio, but I suppose I ought to prac 
tice the first lessons until I get good control. 
This stenographers’ contest has filled me with 
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ambition and so I am going to work hard Third Prize 
every night and practice, because one gets 
lax in an office where you don’t get much 
dictation and it is quite slow. Hope you 
will soon have another stenographers’ radio 
contest.* t 
—Mary T. Griffin, New York City. 
v7 fe 7 
Now while I work, I go to night school, 4 
and I am not doing so bad there. No, I do bt et  -  a_ e  | 
not have an O. G. A. membership certificate. 
You did not count on me, did you? But ; ¢ if 
here I am. I hope you find something here. va rv a ee = \! 
—Eugenio Juarez, San Antonio, Texas. 
y— 
— — ~, x — ip, — / =. } J 
I have worked at stenography for eleven 
years and do not hold a certificate of member- Zz Ss ae ee 
ship in the O. G. A. - 7 
—Catherine O’Rourke, Whiting, Indiana. 
hee ee ee ! 
I first took the Gregg Writer in my junior <gis 2 —, 
year at high school, and liked it so much 7 
that I have taken it ever since. i} 








—Edith J. Dow, Office, Superintendent — _< _—6 fa | 
of Schools, Portland, Maine. Zz 








My position does not require a_ great i! 
amount of stenography but rather numerous 
detail work. However, it is my aim to keep 
up my shorthand notes, etc. I find this aim 
sufficed by having become a subscriber of 
the Gregg Writer. This magazine not only rm > “ 
gives the great aid it advertises as doing, but, 
to my mind, ten times greater is the help it 
lends. 

—Gertrude Kennedy, Chicago, Illinois. 





\ 
L 
: 











For the third time I am entering a page of ! 
notes in a “Stenographers’ Contest.” On the Iw ote SS BP? oP Pe 
two previous occasions I succeeded in winning 2984 Ft Pas — l 
an O. G. A. certificate and two pins. I have 74 








been in my present position with the Sun Oil 
Company, Buffalo, New York, for nearly five * 
years—not, however, at the same salary or 
responsibilities—which I believe makes me ; a g 

eligible to enter the contest. = 7 ~ 


—Mary E. Lillie, Buffalo, New York. 100 
I wish to submit the enclosed specimen for 
2 , : 
the 1925 Stenographers’ Contest. I realize Submitted by W. H. Campbell 


*Did you notice the announcement on page 262 of the 
Radio Contest taking place this month? Beaumont, Texas 
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that I do not stand any show whatever of 
winning any of the three prizes, but joined 
the contest to show that I.am game to com- 
pete with others following the same profes- 
sion. I shall anxiously await the outcome of 
your contest. I am a constant reader and 
have been following your very fine sugges- 
tions every month. My girl friend is a 
subscriber and I make arrangements with her 
each month, whereby I may receive the benefit 
of your very wonderful book, the Gregg 
Writer. —Kathryn Mary McGovern, 
Great Falls, Montana. 





I am enclosing herewith notes in Stenogra- 
phers’ Contest.* Whether I win a prize or 
not, I want you to know that I like the idea 
of this contest, but I think you really ought 
to disqualify anyone of less than three years’ 
actual experience. I know that I for one 
wrote much better notes in my first three 
years of experience in the business world than 
I do now. I do not at all regret the time | 
have spent in practicing for this contest, but 
isn’t it asking quite a good bit of a stenogra- 
pher of seven years’ experience to compete 
with one of no more than six months’ experi- 
ence who is really just out of school training 
where special attention is given to notes? 
After all, in business one does get into a style 
of writing all one’s own, and doesn’t usually 
pay a great deal of attention to size of out- 


lines. —Dora Gotlieb, New York City. 





This practicing for contests certainly has 
helped me very much in my _ stenographic 
work. Yesterday our Board had its annual 
session, and when they finished, a perfect 
stranger dictated to me pages and pages of 
minutes, and then asked me to read them 
back, which I did. I certainly was thankful 
that I had been practicing my shorthand so 
much, so that I did not look as though I 
could neither read nor write shorthand. 


—Henrietta Kusch, Cleveland, Ohio. 





The only difficulties I encountered in the 
writing of this copy, and they were trivial, 
was in using the blend for and instead of 
the dot to which I am accustomed. Also in 
the segregation of the phrases “as-much-as- 
they-can” and “as-little-as-they-can” due to 
the necessity of underlining I was compelled 
to rewrite several copies. In closing I wish 
to add that the third anniversary of the 


*The paper submitted by Miss Gotlieb was amon 
considered for a prize, and finally won Honorable 
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Stenographers’ Contest may well be com- 

memorated, for it really acts as a spur and 

an aid in one’s early stenographic training. 
—Saul Schimel,* St. Louis, Missouri. 


I am attaching specimen of my shorthand 
notes for your consideration in the Stenogra- 
phers’ Contest—1925. I hope this paper 
reaches you by the 30th. I have put off 
sending it until the last minute, as I wanted 
to get in all the practice I could. 


—Dewey Parthun, Joliet, Illinois. 


I have been employed at the General Elec- 
tric Company, Fort Wayne Works, for over 
a year and a half. I was an assistant stenog- 
rapher for quite a while and have had a 
regular position for a month. Miss LaVera 
Vail, who won the first Stenographers’ Con- 
test, gave me my training in both shorthand 
and typewriting. 

—Hilda Brown, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


I have been doing stenographic work for 
five years. During the past year and a half 
I have been employed as a testimony taker 
in the Bureau of Securities, Department of 
Baking, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, For 
the last three years I have also taught the 
intermediate extension class in shorthand, 
organized for the benefit of State employees. 

Alice E. Barker, Harrisburg, Pa. 


If I may make a suggestion I propose that 
your tests be open for three months from 
date of publication so as to enable intending 
competitors from a distance to compete 

Miss Stace, Picton, Marlborough, 
New Zealand. 


In this connection I wish to inform you 
that the distance between the United States 
and the Philippines is great and I have no 
doubt my copy will reach you not in due 
time, i. e., November 30. The Gregg Writer 
magazine arrived here in Cebu only the 17th 
of October last; so you will readily under- 
stand how short the time given to us aspirants 
in the Philippines, but I have no doubt you 
will give my copy your due consideration, A 


*Our readers will recognize Mr. Schimel as the winner in 
the recent ‘Pictorial’ Stenographic Contest We like te 
see people taking advantage of all our competitions! 
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boat that takes mail in Cebu for Manila 
takes two days to arrive in Manila, and from 
Manila to §$ Francisco or Seattle, I sup- 
pose, takes 27 From Seattle or San 


San 
day S 
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Francisco to New York, I do not know hx 

many days. 
Isaac Eceta, c/o Asiatic Petroleum 
Company, Cebu, Philippines 


Come, Ye Greggites, Rally to the O.G.A.! 


VERYBODY set for the O. G. A. Con- 

test? We received hundreds of inquiries 
from teachers who have not taken part in 
the O. G. A. activities before. So with the 
fine enthusiastic following of teachers who 
enter their classes year after year and the 
advent of our new-made friends—and if we 
have the united effort of all of our O. G. A. 
members as well—what a stupendous contest 
entry we will have! There were over eleven 
thousand contestants in the contest last year, 
and about seven thousand of these contestants 
tried for membership at the same time. That 
was a record achievement. 

Now, what is the matter with the old mem- 
bers—there are less than a thousand of them 
that enter the contest each year! Perhaps 
you didn’t know that this is a shorthand writ- 
ing contest for everybody, members and non- 
members (teachers excluded, of course, since 
they have their own contest, which opened in 


the October American Shorthand Teacher. 


Good Work Coming In 


At this writing, our desk is pretty well 
covered with O. G. A. specimens to be ex- 
amined—clubs from teachers whom we have 
come to know intimately through the contact 
of the O. G. A. and new teachers who are 


taking advantage for the first time this year 
of the opportunities for growth offered by 
the O. G. A. With few exceptions the speci 
mens have been very good, some of them 
better than others, true, but that is to be 
expected always. On the whole the writing 
is very commendable and I congratulate you 
This is only the beginning, because as _ the 
students become interested and practice mor: 
the work will be better; and, by the time the 
contest closes, you will be happily surprised 
by the improvement shown in your work 


Two Months More to Go 


We are repeating the O. G. A. Contest 
copy this month for the benefit of new read 
ers who did not receive the December maga 
zine in which the contest was announced. Do 
not forget to apply all that you learned from 
these penmanship lessons to your practice or 
this O. G. A. Contest copy. You want t 
win Honorable Mention, at least, and receiv: 
one of the beautiful little gold pins that go 
with it. The only way that you can do it 
is to write a superior style of shorthand. 

You have nearly two more months to 2g 
(April first is the closing date). You car 
get in a lot of practice during that time 
Put your name in the Honorable Mentior 
group this year! 


“Pictographitis” Catching! 


a’ 


‘ 


> ; i Sid 


Our teacher friends are doing it too! Here are the results of a few stunts 
pulled not long ago by Mr. James Booth, of Belleville, 
New Jersey. 
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Shorthand Gymnastics ---V 


in writing w and y last month, this lesson 

will be very simple for you. Be sure that 
you comprehend the sounds that make up the 
diphthongs, and then you will have no trouble 
in writing them correctly each time. 


I: you understand the principles followed 


WS SI WI WIS I SSSA 
w uF uF un IPI PIP A 


9p mph FP PP PO 


A, 


oo LS EF OF 


or”? ow F add grr? 0 oe 


7? FPF? KF FFGFTFIECF EC 
Drill 7 


do not place the 
Write one vowel 


In writing diphthongs 
circle inside the hook. 
above the other so that a horizontal line 
touching the beginning stroke and ending 
stroke of the hook will cut off the circle. It 
is important, too, that you clearly understand 
that while the circles are small or large, as 
the case requires, the hooks are always 
written small, deep, and narrow. 


The Diphthong Oi 


You might commence by practicing the ex- 
ercise on the first line of Drill 1. You will 
note that the diphthong oi is composed of the 
symbols au-e. Write the diphthong often 
enough to establish the habit of making it 
correctly each time. Keep the sides of the 
hook parallel, and write it small, deep, and 
narrow. Close the circle vowel. Preserve 
uniform slant. 


Other Vowel Combinations 


The only difference between the exercise 
on line two of Drill 1 is that the circle is 
large. The o-hook in oa should be written 
small, just as in of Make the circle large 
and write it above the hook. The oo-hook in 
the third and fourth lines of this drill must 
also be written small, deep, and narrow. 


U and OW 


The diphthong u is composed of the sounds 
¢-00, sO we write those symbols, preserving 


the distinctive form for each. Likewise, ou 
or ow is the union of ah-oo. The points to 
keep in mind while practicing this penman- 
ship lesson are: Make the hook small, deep 
and narrow regardless of the size of the 
circle vowel. Make a good distinction in the 
size of circle vowels. Write the vowels one 
above the other so as to preserve their re- 
spective forms. Maintain uniform slant. Do 
not close the hooks. Close the circles and 
the diphthong 4. 


Word Drills 


Now we are ready for some practice in 
joining the diphthongs to strokes 


So 


oOo 


Noah, scenario, radio, 
whim, wicket, whiff, 

wait, humid, huge, 
rowdy, gout 


Hoyt, toil, coil, boil, roil, 
lio, weep, 
whack, wagon, 
cue, pure, youth, 


wedge widow, 
“w h ile, 


fowl, 
Drill 2 


wave, 


now, how, 


mind the correct forms for the 
individual strokes in the words given in 
Drill 2. Because it will handicap you later 
on, do not let your writing be of the care- 
less, slipshod kind 


Sear in 


The Broken Circle 


Oo ai a 
~ ~& 


4 : Cc 
LP ‘ 
oY a a p 
Die, dry, fight, trite, guide, while, pile, hygienic, 


wipe, snipe 


Drill 3 


sound of i—the diphthong, is 
expressed in shorthand by a large broken 
circle. It is easily written. Instead of 


closing the circle, and joining it at right 


The long 
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angles with a stroke, you first break into it 
before making the next character. Study 
carefully the numerous illustrations in Drill 3 
and in your shorthand textbook, to see how 
the joining should be made. A perfect under- 
standing now of the method of joining will 
save time and effort later on. Write the 
words over and over again until you can 
write them unhesitatingly and correctly. 

Do not work too hard on such combinations 
as fight, guide, etc. The pause in such words 
is so slight as to be almost imperceptible, 


Now for S and Th 


x 
. (BOTA mee. £6 € ft #-a4 
CORTTD ATER DLLIIALILLEL Y , @ -> @& -. a 
« 
— 


Vie TON A) mad 


ROTTED 
La 


Fen} POS eee 


Drill 4 


You remember that we had the little sign 
for s in our second lesson, and in Drill 3 
of Lesson Four we found some words con- 
taining this little curve. 

The textbook says that s and th are small, 
but a lot of pupils never notice that, I guess, 
or possibly by the time they get this far, 
they have developed such a dashing style that 
they cannot restrain their hand to make char- 
acters small! The way to write s is to give 
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it a short, very quick curve both before a: 
after strokes. Please let me repeat: s is 

short, very quick curve. That expresses 

very nicely because you cannot curve s quick 
and get it large. We will apply that to 1 
too, only th is a short, very quick cury 
written upward. S is written downward ar 
th upward, but both are very short curve 
The exercises in Drill 4 will be useful, t 

in acquiring the motion and proper forms 


More Word Drills 


PAT 3 Ar ow Ger Ce 


vo , 
} ae ZB 


SS) a ae 
bai aa <a L 


Sick, sags, sins, seems, seers, slays, sells, peace 
saber, sat, days, waste, Sieve, sages, wages, case 
safe, chess, chief 

Drill § 


The words given in Drill 5 require plenty 
of practice. Write a copy of the entire drill 
and then check the outlines and put a ring 
about each one that is written incorrectly. 

One other thing to remember about s: it 
must be uniform in slant with the rest of 
the downward curves p, b, f, and v. Check 
your writing and see if you have preserved 
uniform slant. If you have not, stop right 
here and get that slant before you go on 
because, if you do not, you will not be able 
to pass the O. G. A. test. 


Honorable Mention Specimen 


Penmanship Drills 5 and 6 of our November Shorthand Gymnastics 


1 PO Pa, So 
ihc 


tBet. Ap 25> 


are 
ee 


6462 CP Lies uit 


“ 4 
a ee ——_ ’ 
7 a ; \ 
— . . . 
2 fear “i o f , 
_?# a 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short- 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required ante me a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with suggestions 
and criticisms and you may try again. To 
secure approval, notes must be correct in 
theory, accurate in proportion and execu- 
tion, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shosthend 
writin, It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be- 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each speci- 
men submitted for membership, fifty cents 
each application for Certificates of Superior 


Merit. 
TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. f is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts- 
men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to al) typists 
whether attending ss not who Reve 
reached a speed of at least forty words : 
minute in general “plain’’ copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed state- 
ment that the candidate has attained this 
ST 
Competent Typist Certificate: This 
certificate is issued to candidates able to 
qualify at fifty words (250 strokes) or more 
a minute net on the Monthly Speed Test. 
No papers rating a less speed, or toteling 
more than five errors, are to be submitted 

Tests: The tests for both membership 
and “competency” appear in this depart- 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should besentin. Each part of the O. A. T 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. The speed test matter 
must be written as a ten-minute test, sub- 
ject to International Rules, and accom- 
panied by the timer’s affidavit. A test is 

good only until the 25th of the month 
f lowing publication. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test. 
No fee is charged for speed tests. 














O. G. A. Contest Copy 


This copy is to be used not only 
for the Annual O. G. A. Contest, 
but for the regular membership tests 
for February as well. All spect- 
mens written from this copy will 
be considered in the contest unless 
marked “For Membership Only.” 
Specimens marked “Contest Only” 
will be held until the closing date, 
April 1, for examination. If your 
paper is being submitted for mem- 
bership as well as the Contest, be 
sure to mark it “Membership Ex- 
aminer.” 


Admiral Peary and I each had a guiding 
principle which I firmly believe helped us 
both. Mine is “Hope for the best but pre- 
pare for the worst,” and his, which he 
quoted so frequently as to make it famous, 
was, “Find a way or make one.” 

These can be applied to the small every- 
day things of life as well as to wintering in 
the Arctic and discovering the Pole. 

I have always felt that my husband's suc- 
cess was due as much to the definiteness of 
his object as to the perseverance with which 
he pursued it. For no amount of perse- 
verance will help if we don’t know exactly 
what we want. Best of all, we both en- 
joyed what we were doing and so put the 
best of ourselves into it. 

—Josephine D. Peary (Mrs. Robert E.) 
in “Letters from Famous People.” 


O. A. T. 


Junior Test 


Chose some poem or article of 
about 200 words, appropriate for 
this month, and type it in your best 
style. 


Senior Test 


The first part of the senior test 
this month consists of an article on 
how to handle foreign correspond- 
ence. Arrange it as attractively and 
artistically as you can on one sheet 
of paper with a nice neat margin all 
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February Typewriting Speed Test 


(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good only until March 25, 1926) 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes by 5. 

Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. Each 

250 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying figure, to 
facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


MAY as well confess at the very outset that style cannot be taught, that 

best masters have taught themselves. <A teacher’s finger never wagged 

Shakespeare. It was the hard practice of the world that laid its instructiy 
birch across his shoulders.’ And how little we know of the methods of genius 
or even of talent. Did Lear drag word by word with continual mending, or 
it brawl first-hand from a running pen? Were the Spectator Papers patched a: 
polished through successive midnights’ or flung breathless to the printer’s devi 
Barchester, I have said, was written on Trollope’s knee in railway carriages, at 
Dickens composed his Pickwick Papers largely to the jolting of a hackney cab 
but were these bouncing sentences never set*® afterwards to a smoother orde1 
Was Thackeray’s writing as facile as it sounds? William Dean Howells onc 
told me that, after his first book, he never rewrote a novel. 


There are some things, however, that may be taught in class; and | thought 
I might* instruct my students in a thrifty use of adjectives, inasmuch as most 
beginners hang them on every noun and choose to think that a very high mountair 
is really taller than a mountain. Perhaps I might bar them from the use of a 
adjectives to rouse’ their ingenuity to find a noun that needs no padding. After: 
a thrifty season, an adjective now and then might be allowed them like a sing) 
pancake in convalescence. 


An artificial stretching of vocabulary is not to be urged; for the number o! 
words® employed, for purposes of style, is a secondary matter. It is their quality 
and fine use that are needed most. Nor may students exult when they have found 
a hard word to express their thought. For, in the first place, hard words mak: 
hard reading.’ Beneath their weight a sentence staggers like a man with a b 
of coal. It is usually a pattern of easy words that gives a sentence grace. But 
secondly, and of more importance, hard words have mostly been coined for 
special use and their meaning® is narrow and scientific. They stiffen a paragra, 
to a formula. They smell unpleasantly of the laboratory and the schoolroon 
But common words have grown up with the language. They have been barter 
back and forth until they are loaded with’ experience and association. With the: 
life has been measured for a thousand years. To them cling both joy and sadness 
Each century has left a deposit on them. Their very meaning has shifted bac! 
and forth as fashions change. Democracy or despotism,’’ city or country prefer 
ence, farce or tragedy, youth or age, power or slavery, reverence or contemp' 
have set them to different uses. They have lived in triumph and adversity, 
gutter and palace. They have been both truth and jest and have’! starved a: 
feasted. Sometimes they have started life poor and out at elbow, but have con 
to better fortune; or, fed in youth from a golden spoon, they have sunk 
poverty.(2926)—Continued from “A Thread of English Road,” by Charl 
Sydney Brooks. 


(Repeat from the beginning until end of the 10-minute test period) 
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around the copy, paragraphing and 
punctuating it properly. Supply an 
appropriate title. 

The second part of the test is a 
tabulation of a trial balance. Bear 
in mind that a tabulation should be 
arranged in such form as to be clear 
to the reader, concise, and contain 
all of the information needed. 


Part | 


3usiness men may sell their goods in many 
lands with little more trouble than it takes 
to open up new markets at home if their 
goods are suitale for the new market and 
the right methods are used. 

In handling foreign orders some papers are 
required that are not used in our home 
markets. Our purpose here is to tell about 
the forms used and to show the steps taken 
in handling a typical transaction, from the 
time an inquiry arrives until the goods are 
paid for. A wide-awake clerk who applies 
himself to the work will soon master all of 
the details and routine of foreign shipping. 

As a rule, shippers prefer to put their 
shipments in the hands of forwarding agents, 
who attend to all the details of making ship- 
ment. All letters, orders, and bills which 
pass between the seller and buyer should be 
printed in the language of the buyer. 

In writing to a business man in some for- 
eign market, it should be borne in mind that 
it takes ten days to three months to get a 
reply. For this reason one must take care to 
see that all details are given in the first 
letter so that the inquirer may be able to 
place an order at once in case he should 
decide to do so. 

Besides other things, letters to foreign pur- 
chasers should be courteous. The buyer 
should sign every letter which goes abroad. 
Whenever it can be done, samples ought to 
be sent so that the buyer may gauge the 
quality and the value of the goods 


Part II 


The following is a trial balance taken from 
the ledger of William Murray and Sons, on 
July 31, 1923. 


Sales, $17124. 70; Commission.$46.78; Wil- 
liam Murray and Sons, capital,$10,000; Pur- 
chases, $16,112; Cash, $4654.85; William 
Murray, private, $437.10; Furniture and Fix- 
tures, $857.89; Accounts payable, $1053.50; 
General expense, $871.65; Notes payable, 
$861.00; Merchandise discount $76.92 and 
$110.80; Accounts receivable, $5118.06; Inter- 
est and discount, $17.06; Notes Receivable, 
$1051.25. Total debits, $29196.78; total 
credits, $29196.78. 


[These tests are good only until March 25, 1926) 
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Club Prizes 


Awards 


O. G. A. 
Gold Pin 


Cozza, Wilby High School, Waterbury, Conn 


Silver Pin 
Nellie Cawles, Davenport-Mclachlan Institute, Grand Rapids 
Mich. 
Lena McGregor, Central High School, Sioux City, lows 
Josephine Salo, College of Commerce, Stockton, Calif 


Doris L 


Bronze Pin 
Grace M. Brownell, The Powell School of Business, Scranton, 
Pa 
Audrey Holloway. Baraboo High School, Baraboo, Wis 
Alyce Ludwig. Bryan St. High School, Dallas, Tex 
Roma A. Staub, Woodbury Business College, Los Angeles 


Calif 
Honorable Mention 


Theodore Kistenmacher, Commercial Expert's Training Insti- 
tute, Los Angeles, Calif 


O. A. ’ Awards 


— ° 
Silver Pin 

Alma Goebel, Vocational and Continuation Schoo! 

Wis 


Racine 


Bronze Pin 


Isla Bernice Boyd, Marysville High School Marysville 
Kans 

Agnes Jordan, High School, Harvard, Til 

Herbert Hall, Taylor High School, Taylor, Pa 

Beatrice Larson, High School, Alta, lows 


V. Sweet, Stevens High School, Claremont, N. H 


Honorable Mention 


Marie PD. Kelleher, St. Patrick's Commercial School, Wi! 
mington, Del 

Filomena Sena, St 
ton, Del 

Ethel Olson, Mt 

Esther Schroeder, Mt 

Lucille Wideman, Mt 


Patrick's Commercial School, Wilming 


Eudes School, St. Paul, Minn 
Eudes School, St. Paul, Minn 
Fudes School, St. Paul, Minn 


HE Order of Artistic Typists has two 

new Senior members from England this 
month, Miss N. Mouncher, 216 Holland Road, 
London, and Miss A. Watkinson, of 5 Pen 
drill Street, Hull. We congratulate Misses 
Mouncher and Watkinson on winning their 
certificates. At the same time we extend a 
cordial invitation to all typists to try the 
Senior test this month and be rewarded on 
passing by receiving one of the beautiful, large 
Senior Certificates of membership. 


Some excellent specimens of typewriting 
work were received for Senior membership 
in the Order of Artistic Typists from stu- 
dents in the St. Patrick’s School of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, Honorable Mention going to 
Filomean Sena and Marie D. Kelleher 
Sister Maris is to be complimented upon the 
fine work of her students. 
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Business as the Best Sport 
By H. Gordon Selfridge 


In “The Evening Standard,” London 
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Who is Your State Champion? 


Are you interested in knowing the results of the state cham- 
pionship contests in shorthand and typewriting held last year, and 
how your state compares with what was done in the rest of the 
country? A report listing the winning records made in the state 
contests during 1925 appeared in the January issue of the American 
Shorthand Teacher. An extra large edition of that number was 
printed to take care of the orders of all who want a copy of this 


report. 
Copies are still available 
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~~ HERE and THERE ~ 
in the Office Equipment Field 


News gleaned about all that which goes in the modern office and a word now 
and then of the men who are building and selling modern office equipment 


By ARCHIBALD ALAN BOWLE 


al Pare 
——- 





HE National Associa- 
tion of Stationers and 
Office Outfitters held 


their 20th Annual Conven- 
tion at Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. A comprehensive pro- 
gram covering every phase 
of wholesaling and retailing 
office equipment was ar- 
ranged. 

The newly elected head 
§ this organization hails 
from Columbus, Ohio. Mr 
Edwin H. Sell, whose photo- 
graph appears here, is the 
president for the year 1926. 





ow 


JDUBLIC announcement has been made of 
& the consolidation of the L. C. Smith 
Brothers Typewriter Company and the Corona 
[Typewriter Company. This combination will 
handle both standard and portable machines. 


ow 


ROM “Business Equipment,” the office 

equipment magazine, we gather that there 
were 120 exhibitors in the recent Business 
Show in New York City. Also, “For the 
first time since the inception of business 
shows in New York the different typewriting 
contests, including the World's Champion- 
ship, were not held. Although some of the 
exhibitors seemed to approve this step, there 
were many who registered disappointment at 
the divorcement of these contests from the 
general exposition, for the impression had 
been gained that they were a decided attrac- 
tion and publicity feature of the show.” The 
“Observation Letter Event” of the New York 
Herald-Tribune was an interesting addition. 

The exhibits again occupied not only the 


street floor but also the narrow balcony above. 


While the downstairs displays were every- 
thing that could be desired, lack of space on 
the balcony necessitated booths of very small 


Edwin H. Sells 


President, National Stationers 


size with passageways ac 
commodating very few peo 
ple. With the constant 
growth of the industry each 
year, the Business Show has 
outgrown the old armory 





UR readers will regret 

to learn of the passing 
from this life of Mr. C. L. 
Rossiter, vice-president of 
the Underwood Typewriter 
Company. Mr. Rossiter was 
born in 1860 in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was educated at 
Adelphi College and Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic Institute. In 
secretary to the Executive 
Committee of the New York Central Rail- 
road. He became successively superintendent 
of the Harlem and the Buffalo divisions of 
the railroad and in 1895 head of the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company. At the time of his 
death, Mr. Rossiter was president of the 
Apollo Club, treasurer of Adelphi Academy 
and Adelphi College, vice-president of the 
Underwood Computing Machine Company, 
director and vice-president of the Bank of 
Suffolk County, trustee of the Brooklyn 
Trust Company, and trustee and treasurer of 
the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church 
Our sympathy is extended to his widow, two 
sons and two daughters 


1884 he became 


cows 


N line with many office equipment estab- 

lishments Shipman-Ward Manufacturing 
Co. ‘have inaugurated a house organ, very 
appropriately entitled “Profit.” Vol. 1, No. 1, 
made its debut recently in attractive cover 
design, containing photographs and greetings 
from the officers of the company. The maga- 
zine is distributed among dealers and is pub- 
lished with a view to codperating with them 
in their efforts toward a fuller realization of 
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the title of the organ—bigger profits! 

The editors are H. W. Kempnich, general 
sales manager of the company, and L. E. 
Dauer, associate sales manager. Photographs 
of the officers of the company adorn the 
cover, with messages of good will therefrom. 
News of interest in this field, suggestions, 
photographic displays, and other means are 
used to make “Profit” a useful and helpful 
organ, 


T is interesting to watch the growth of in- 

dividuals and of businesses. “J. H. Rand, 
Ir., buys Library Bureau,” was announced 
recently. The Library Bureau is the oldest 
concern manufacturing business record and 
filing systems, having eight factories in the 
United States and Europe. They have passed 
into the control of James H. Rand, Jr., presi 
dent of the Rand Kardex Company of Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. It was announced that these 
businesses would be consolidated with a capi- 
talization of $25,000,000. 

This is the third consolidation that Mr. 
Rand has effected during the past few years. 
Recently he obtained control of the Index 
Visibility Company, of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, and of the filing division of the Add 
Index. 

Mr. Rand, who graduated from Harvard 
in 1907, has been in business for ten years, 
during which time he has not only built a 
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world-wide business organization but has en- 
dowed the Kardex Institute, of which Pr: 
fessor Irving Fisher of Yale University i 
chairman, as a service organization to assist 
their problems of 


executives in mastering 


business management and control 


oo interesting and instructive material 
is to be found in each issue of “Type 
writer Topics” and Equipment.’ 
two of the leading office equipment magazin 
of the world. For one who wishes to kee; 
up-to-date in the news of modern office appli 
ances these magazines are of real value. We 
are indebted monthlies for 
items of news. 


“Business 


to these severa 


cw 


HIS photograph shows the new Reming- 

ton model electric typewriter. It is of 
standard construction, to which is added 
principle of electrical operation. Not only d 
the keys and electrical; 
but the shift key, back spacer, tabular key 
automatic line spacer are also so controll 

To anyone who operates this machine for 
the first time the machine “alive” as 
the response to 
The machine was exhibited at the New York 
Business Show but its advent on the market 
is not yet announced 


ths 


space bar operate 


secms 


operation 1S mstantaneous 


The New Remington Electric 
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Peace Year Breaks Explosives Record 


By F. J. Byrne 





“The Nation’s Business” 
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New York State Championship 
Again Won by Dupraw 


Detailed Figures of the Contest 


NAME 


Martin J. Dupraw 
Solomon Powsner 
Nathan Behrin 

Charles L. Swem 


N the professional class of shorthand 
I writers there are but three championship 

contests held in this country, we believe. 
ine is the World’s Championship Contest, 
under the auspices of the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association, the second is that of 
the New York State Shorthand Reporters’ 
\ssociation for the Bottome Cup, which car- 
ies with it the championship of the State 
f New York, and the third is the contest 
of the Southwest Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Martin J. Dupraw, the youthful 
writer of New York City, holds both the 
World’s Championship and the New York 
State Championship. He cannot compete in 
the Southwest Association’s contest, and that 
is, we assume, the only reason why he does 
not hold that trophy also! 


Wins Second Time 


The New York State Championship con- 
test was held on the twenty-eighth of De- 
cember, and Mr. Dupraw walked away with 
the Bottome trophy for the second time, 
having won it the first time it was offered 
at Buffalo, December, 1924. In the contest 
just held, and in which he was the victor, 
he was pitted against the foremost speed 
writers of the world—Solomon Powsner and 
Nathan Behrin, World Champion in 1922, 
both official court stenographers of New 
York City, and Mr. Charles L. Swem, World 
Champion in 1923-1924, also of New York 
City. 


His Aim 100% Accuracy 


In the 1925 World’s Championship Con- 
test at Omaha last summer, Mr. Dupraw 
hung up a record that will long be remem- 
bered as a classic in the speed contests. Five- 
minute dictations were given at 198 words a 
minute on straight literary matter, 233 words 


*The testimony was actually dictated at 260 words a minute 
e nd “‘A’s’’ were neither read nor counted. 


the other the answer The “Q's” «a 
was approximately the same as in the National Contest. 


PERCENTAGE 
AcCURACY 
98.89 
98.70 
98.47 
97.89 


ERRORS AT 
220 280° 


a minute on judge’s charge, and 258 words 
a minute on court testimony. Mr. Dupraw 
made but one error in transcribing each 
“take”—three in all!—and came out with an 
accuracy percentage of 99.91%. And all three 
of the errors were trivial—of no consequence 
This record so closely approaches ultimate 
perfection that it is safe to predict that it 
will be many a day before it is broken. Mr. 
Dupraw, however, has set for himself abso- 
lute perfection in transcription and whether 
or not he reaches this goal he has already 
established a record that is well-nigh un- 
beatable. 


What Happened at This Year's Contest 


In the New York State Championship, 
1925, there were nine contestants, four of 
whom turned in qualifying transcripts that 
showed an accuracy of 95% or. better. The 
detailed figures are given in the table at the 
top of this article. 

The matter dictated in the 220 
minute test was a jury charge of the con 
ventional type. It was read by Mr. Willard 
B. Bottome, official court stenographer in 
the Supreme Court, New York City, the 
donor of the Cup. 

The 280—actually 260—was read by Mr. 
fottome (who read the questions) and Mr 
Horace A. Edgecomb, court stenographer of 
Boston (who read the answers). Both read 
ers acquitted themselves in an admirable 
manner. This matter was very difficult, not 
so much on account of the speed—which is 
quite within the range of those who have 
any chance whatever at winning the con- 
test—but on account of the fact that many 
of the questions and answers were long and 
since there was a perceptible loss of time 
between question and answer in the reading, 
this time had to be made up on the long ques- 


words-a- 


It was read by two readers, one reading the question, 
Therefore the actual speed in this contest 
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tions and answers, by dictating more rapidly. 
Many of these were dictated at a very high 
rate of speed—much in excess of the 280 
speed determined upon. To make the matter 
still more difficult there was a lack of con- 
tinuity in it. 

The matter, it was understood, was taken 
from an actual trial in court; but it was evi- 
dently made up of different parts of the 
testimony, which necessarily rendered it hard 
for the contestants to follow the context. 
But since the conditions were the same for 
all, there is no complaint to make. It is just 
an explanation of why the records in the 
280 were not better. Mr. Swem’s 54 errors 
in the 280 test nearly all occurred in the 
first minute before he “warmed up” and got 
into his stride. In fact, approximately 30 of 
his errors occurred in this minute. 

For the benefit of our young readers who 
are not familiar with the technique of the 
contests, let us explain that testimony dic- 
tated at 280 without questions and answers 
would approximate 300 words a minute, but 
since the readers ran twenty seconds over 
the time, the speed was brought down to 
approximately 260. 

The personnel of the speed contest com- 
mittee was as follows: William C. Booth, 
Chairman, John F. Kirkland, Ferd. E. Fin- 
sterbach, Joseph A. Rooney, Willard B. 
Bottome, all court stenographers. The con- 
test was most ably handled by these gentle- 
men, and not a complaint was heard. The 
rules were practically the same as those of 
the National Association. 

The Bottome Cup will be awarded to the 
winner who wins it three times, whether in 
succession or not. Mr. Dupraw has now 
won it twice. And here’s hoping that he 
comes off a victor in the next contest. 


Who Is Dupraw? 


Some of our readers undoubtedly will be 
interested in Mr. Dupraw’s career. While 
still a student at the High School of Com- 
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merce he entered the 150 words “take” of 
the National Contest at Niagara Falls 
1921 and succeeded in winning a speed certifi 
cate, although he did not win that event 
In 1922 he pushed his speed up to 200: in 
the 1923 Contest, which was won by Mr 
Swem, he won fourth place, qualifying 
200, 240, and 280 words a minute speeds 
In the 1924 Championship, which also ‘was 
won by Mr. Swem, he won third place 
the National Contest, losing second place by 
only a fraction. In 1925 he won the Cham 
pionship, Mr. Swem ranking second, Mr 
Powsner third, and Mr. Behrin fourth. 

Mr. Dupraw’s achievements must give 
courage to every young man and young 
woman studying shorthand, for they show 
that one does not have to reach middle life 
before worthwhile accomplishments are pos- 
sible. 


Law Student, Tennis Champ, and Free- 
Lance Reporter 


Mr. Dupraw is a disciple of hard work 
He is a New York University student, study- 
ing law, but finds time for many outside 
activities. Tennis is one of his hobbies, and 
last summer, just a few days before the 
National Shorthand Contest, he and his part- 
ner won the Doubles Tennis Championship 
in the Municipal Contest, New York City. 
And in addition Mr, Dupraw is quite active 
as a free-lance reporter. He has reported 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
U. S. Board of Tax Appeals, Federal Trade 
Commission, Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion, U. S. District Court for Southern 
District of New York, U. S. District for 
District of Delaware (De Forrest Radio 
Corporation vs. General Electric Company), 
Intercollegiate World Court Conference at 
Princeton, County Court of Queens County, 
and various luncheons and banquets, such as 
Merchants’ Club, Associated Business, Pathé 
Corporation, Brooklyn Chamber of Com 
merce, etc., etc., etc.! 
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Becoming a Shorthand Reporter 


(Continued from the January issue) 


The Junior Partner 


Reporter must 
over a period of service 
hat he has those qualities of self- 
mastery and leadership which would qualify 
m for election as a junior partner before 
he is actually elected to that position. Dur- 
ng this further period of trial the junior 
porter needs patience to face the apparent 
lack of interest that others show in him. He 
should remember that lack of recognition or 
lack of election as a partner may as well be 
based upon the fact that no vacancy exists as 
upon a reflection on the merit of the reporter 
mself. Many reporters spoil their chance 
r advancement by impatience. 


HE Junior Shorthand 


demonstrate 


Shoulder the Office Details 


_ Reporters who have been very active in 
e practice of their profession and’ particu- 
have through their own 
eff rts attracted the patronage of a large 
lientele, will more than likely reach the 
eight of their effort, so far as the expense 
f physical energy is concerned, at an earlier 
ge than those who have been satisfied to 
york for others on a salary or on a commis- 
basis. If you find yourself in an office 
here the active head has spent great effort 
acquiring prestige and a reasonable amount 
business, you can win favor by perform ng 
me of the minor duties about the office 
eptably. There are many details of office 
inagement which are not profitable in them- 
ves, but which some one has to take care 
Logically the junior partner would be 
man for these details. He should remem- 
that they have been performed by his 
mors for years and are a part of the in- 
vestment that is necessary in the creation of 
he good-will of the business upon which the 
iccess of any reporting firm largely depends. 
it is time, too, for the members who have 
borne the burden in the heat of the day to 
ek opportunities to conserve their strength. 


larly those who 


Long hours must now be avoided by them 
where there is the possibility of doing so 
The heavy assignments are now given to the 
men, and the working out of this 
normal course in life is the opportunity 
afforded reporters for advancements. The 
price that is set upon promotion, however, is 
training, experience, skill, personal accom 
plishment, earnest endeavor, and patience. If 
you have these qualities, you may count upon 
a profitable return on your investment. 


younger 


Take Part in the Life of Your 


Community 


The junior partner must look to his stand- 
ing in the community. What does his bank 
think about him? Have his relations with the 
bank always been Does his 
bank know who he is and what he does, and 
has it confidence in him? What is his rela 
tion to the local Chamber of Commerce? D« 
they know he is one of the promising young 

or has his conduct 7nd 


businesslike ? 


men in the community, 
relationship with thein been of such a char 
acter that they do not know who he is 
Has he a membership in important 
men’s club in the city and is hk 
known in that club? Is he a member of any 
»f the service clubs, and what offices has he 


them ? 


some 


business 


ld in 


Let the Public Know Who You Are 

with the publi 
its part of his 
Has he 


which he 


contact has he had 
a good opinion on 


What 
to justify 
personal 
thought to the 
may gain public 
creasing our prestige 
in every community should establish favorable 
contacts through accomplish 
ment. We cannot all be the 
master in our community, as 
shorthand reporters have been, but 


accomplishments ? given 
ways and means by 
favor As a means of in 


the shorthand reporter 


sonal 
premier toast 
some of our 
we can 


some per 
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(To be continued next month) 
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he successful socially, we can be popular at 
e business club, or active in the Chamber 
Commerce. We can do our part in civic 
tters. We can be outstanding at golf, 
nis, handball, bowling, swimming, yacht- 
bridge, chess, or some other indoor or 
tdoor sport. If we can sing well, let us 
ge. If we can play some musical instru- 
ment, let us play. If we can indulge success- 
lly in any sport, let us take away the 
If we will undertake to excel in some of 
hese particulars, then people will say: “Well, 
ho is this fellow who is acting as our 
toastmaster? What does he do?” He is a 
rthand reporter. “Who is this amateur 
lfer with the low score? What does he 
He is a shorthand reporter. “Who is 
e champion bowler? What does he do?” 
He is a shorthand reporter. “Who is this 
gentleman who won the bridge tournament ? 
What does he do?” He is a shorthand re- 
orter. “Who is this gentleman who sang 
for us so beautifully? What does he do?” 
He is a shorthand reporter. “Who is this 
raconteur? What does he do?” He is a 
shorthand reporter. And the same could be 
said whether you excel in the sports or ac- 
tivities that I have mentioned, or whether it 
may be dancing, acting, public speaking, or 
something else. These suggestions will give 
the reporter who thinks he is qualified to be 
a junior partner some activities to choose 
from as a means of creating favorable public 
ion and helpful publicity in promoting 
business he represents 


How Do You Serve? 


[f people knew all about you, would they 
think less or more of you? The junior part- 
ner has passed through all the preliminary 
stages of development and is now assuming 
his full responsibilities as a man. If he has 

him the qualities of originality and force 
fulness that make him distinctive as a man 
of ability now is the time to show those 
ualities. He can do it by giving, if it is 
possible to do so, better service, more cour- 
teous service, more thoughtful service, more 
listinctive service. The foundation has been 
laid for him by his senior partners. and the 
superstructure will be very much according 
his own fashioning. With this thought to 
reffect upon, I repeat, if people knew all about 

would they think more or less of you? 
uld they feel the junior partner was a 
luable addition to the reporting firm? 
‘ould they feel the old reporting firm whom 
ey had known so favorably for years had 
used good judgment in admitting the young 
man to the partnership? These are the ques- 
tions the junior partner must ask himself, and 
ecause of his experience in court, he knows 


\\ 


\\ 
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he must answer them directly and accurately. 
If he cannot do so, then the opportunity is 
immediately before him to eliminate his weak 
points and to broaden his qualities of man- 
hood and his qualifications for leadership in 
order to maintain the traditions of his firm 
and to merit the lasting favor of the public 
as a whole. 


Are You a Success? 


If some one should step up to him quickly 
some morning and ask him the direction ques- 
tion, “Are you a success or a failure,” he 
should be able to answer quickly and con- 
fidently, “I am a success. I have demon- 
strated that I am successful by preparing my- 
self fully for the work I have chosen to do. 
I have studied my conduct in relation to my 
fellow reporters and to the public and know 
it meets the approval of men and women 
who have made other lines of 
endeavor. I am of the opinion that a success 
in my chosen occupation requires talent and 
genius, and to the best of my ability I am 
going to exercise those qualities for the ad- 
vancement of myself as a man and for the 
advancement of the profession that I repre- 
sent.” 


successes in 


(To be continued) 


—_ 
A Police Court Case 


HERMAN MILLER, 
the defendant herein, called as a witness in his own 
behalf, being duly sworn, was examined and testified 
is follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 
By Mr 


Q What is your name? 

Q Where do you live? 

A 4245 North Chicago Avenue 

OQ What is your business? 

A Manager for the Permanent Ink C 

Q Where is your place 

A 65 Madison Avenue 

Q You are the defendant in 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you remember last Sunday evening or Sun 
day morning, early in the morning? A I do 

Q Will you state to the Court just what occurred 
on that morning? 

A I was driving along going cast, taking a friend 
home, and I saw a car going west in front of me. 

Q Who was in the car at the time? 

A Mr. Shaw and Mr. Lincoln 

Q Where were they? 

A They were sitting in the rear seat 

Q Was anybody with you in the front seat 

A No, sir 

Q State what happened? 

A As I was driving east and this man was 
west I saw this headlight. 

Q Was it blinding? 

A Yes. Those headlights 
me, and both cars struck. 

Q When the cars struck what position were you 
in and what position was the man in the Cadillac? 


SANER 


A Herman Miller 


inpany 


of business? 


this case? 


> 


lriving 


were heading toward 
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toward the south. 
Q On what side of the street were you? 
A I was in the middle of the street. 
Q About in the center? 
A About in the center of the street. 


Q Were you, at any time when you saw this car, 


on the north side of the street near the curb? 

A No, sir, at no time 

Q Near the curb? A No, sir 

© After the cars collided what if anything did 
you do? A I was unconscious 

Q Did you later have any conversation with this 
police officer? A No, sir 

Q Did any officer ask you for a key? 
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A I believe one of them asked me for a key 

Q What did you tell him? 

A I asked him what he wanted a key for, 
he said to take the wheel off. 

Q You did not tell him that it was none 
business, that you would take care of the car? 

A I did not tell him that at all. 

Q Didn’t you have a conversation with the 
plainant? A Not that I know of. 

Q What condition were you in physically at the 
time after the accident? A I was very weak 

Q Were you drunk or sober at the time of 
accident? A Absolutely sober. 

Q Did you have any drinks that day? A N 


(To be continued next month) 





Business Letters 


Correspondence with Attorneys 


[From Gardner's Constructive Dictation, page 141, letters 1 and 2) 
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Murrah for Lincoln! 


(Continued from page 267) 
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CAGE 


“ity 
Our Annual Roll of Honor 


100% Subscription Clubs—Season 1925-26 


New York 


Blizabeth Jesburg. Albany High School, Albany 
Eleanor O. Potter, Canandaigua Academy, Canandaigua 
Miss K. A. Baxter, Lawrence High School, Lawrence 
Roger B. Smith, Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima 
Mary Ryan. Niagara Falls High School, Niagara Falls 
Nellie M. Bowles, East High School, Rochester 
Bernice BE. Gigee, Monroe High School, Rochester 
Florence A. Olcott, Solvay High School, Solvay 
Frances Callahan, Troy High School, Troy 


North Dakota 


Ellen Ann Howard, Central High School, Fargo 
Miss W. M. Dush, State Teachers’ College, Valicy City 


Ohio 
Rosa Hudnell, Central High School, Findlay 
Ethel Mehriing. Montpelier High School, Montpelier 
Frances A. Doty, Shreve High School, Shreve 
Ethel Senft, The Rayen Scho, Youngstown 


Oklahoma 


Bernice Bow, Ardmore High School, Ardmore 

James D. Gilbert, Senior High School, Chickashs 
Mrs. K. E. Driskel, Elk City High School, Elk City 
Mary V. Heatherly, High School, Webb City 


Oregon 


Pauline MeElvain, Franklin High School, Portland 
mmogene Warren, High School of Commerce, Portland 
Gertrude Walling, Washington High School, Portland 


Pennsylvania 


borah B. Blossom, Cedar Crest College, Allentown 
Stella Churm, Easton High School, Easton 
Leonard J. Mattis, Cathedral Preparatory School, Erie 
Sister M. Angela, St. Francis Xavier School, Gettysburg 
. R. MeCann, McCann School, Hazleton 
F. Kraber, Lansdowne High School, Lansdowne 
Jerome Lanning and Jean L. Melick, Peirce School, 
Philadelphia 
Arnold, Lydia Greene, and Margaret Webb, Powell 
School of Business, Scranton 


Miss E& R. Kulp. Ambler High School, Ambler 
Sara V. Wertz, Hanover High School, Hanover 
Sister M. Teresita, Catholic High School, Harrishurg 
J. W. Campbell, Technical High School, Harrisburg 
Ellen C. Coleman. Kane High School, Kane 
Myrtle C. Monroe, Meadville Commercial College 
Mrs. Edward Smith. Mt. Pleasant High School, Mt 
Mary C. Steltzer, Ridgway High School, Ridgway 
Margaret Cleary, High School, Somerset 

A. B. Plotzer, Union City High School, Union City 
Helen P. Bartlett, Wilkes-Barre Business College 


Barre 
Porto Rico 
Adele L. Lejeune, Mayaguez High School, Mayaguez 


South Dakota 


Mabel Hartje, High School. Groton 

C. EB. Darnielle, Herrick High School 
Nina Nation, Lead High School, Lead 
Sister M. Mariquita, Cathedral High School, Sioux Falls 


Meadville 
Pleasant 


Wiikes- 


Herrick 


T exas 


M. Jessie Hickman and Stephen F. Austin, State Teachers 
College, Nacogdoches 
Nelia Mae Gregory, Runge High School, Runge 


Utah 


Henry F. Young. University of Utah, Salt Lake City 


Virginia 
Grace E. Black, Sullins College, Bristol 


Washington 


Margaret A. Lapham, Lincoln High School, Tacomas 
BE. Spaulding, High School, Yakima 


Wisconsin 


Erwin Wall, Barron High School, Barron 

Gladys Reeder, Brandon High School. Brandon 

Elizabeth Walsh. Chilton High School, Chilton 

Eva Gardner, Janesville High School, Janesville 

Buby A. Agnew, Milton Union High School. Milton Junction 
Myra Bucklin, Tomahawk High School, Tomahawk 


[Another installment will follow as soon as space is availabie.] 
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